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Market-Day 

(Mai ini Rnjendrao, wh» wrote 'Spot Tests for History and Geography* io the la»t ts»ue of PATHWAYS, describe* an 
interesting project to give children a practical experience In Mathematics.) 

The Aim of the Project : To provide practice! development of concepts of weight ; to train 
children in the correct use of money ; to provide opportunities to practise some basic mathematical 

skills. — - 

Target Group : Children from Class 11I/1V onwards may be involved. One may also Include 
children from higher classes who have difficulty in solving problems involving weights and measure* or 
money, or are slow at some fundamental mathematical operations. 1 

» < , r . ; . - 

Estimated Time : From start to finish, with the requisite plamtmgdone in advance, the project 
may be completed in a half-day ; either the morning or an afternoon after school. 

Outline of the Project : Children are taken to the market to make purchases according to a 
pre-planned list. Individual children do not handle money at the market’ When their shopping is 
complete, they check to see if they have all the required items; add up the total ojf weights and return to 
school. At school, accounts are finalised and the balance, if any, can be collected. Payments at the 
market are handled by group leaders, designated by the teachers. 

Working Details : Planning is important if this project is to succeed in an orderly manner and 
if it is to be completed in time. 

The first preparatory step consists in informing parents about the project and seeking their 
co-operation. Each parent is to agree that his/her child will be permitted to carry'out the shopping for 
the home on the appointed day. Green groceries provide a variety of Items which children mity buy. 
The weights required, as well as the prices vary enough for the children to obtain the mathematical 
practice desired. 

The amount of money required by each child can be estimated by the parent and deposited 
with the teacher, before the market-day. 




One day earlier, the child will bring from home a list of the vegetable#* ic/she i$ f expected 
to bay. This list is to be written neatly by the parent on a card made by the child. ^Th^wst will be 
arranged with the Quantities in decreasing order - that is largest amounts first oo^thc list and the, smaller 
the bbttom^hc cbtMrenjtre to-mtte ha»dy-si»ed cards outof ehart paper (perhaps in the 
crafldass) antf^o eaefreard attach a small pencil by means of a string* The size of the card should be 
%maQ enough for thenfto carry it in their pockets at the market The figures here give an idea of what 
wjgt^e t9COf ^ op these cards. 
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^ ' Group leaders are to be chosen* These could be the children from higher classes who are 

participating* Each leader is responsible for supervising the purchase of one item in the market— say* 
potatoes, onions, tomatoes, ginger * . . and so on. They will be stationed at particular stalls at the 
market Their job is to ensure that there is orderly behaviour at the stall and that each child makes 
correct entries in his/her card after making a purchase. These group leadeis will visit the stalls a little 
earlier in the company of the teacher, and settle on the price of the item with the shopkeeper* This 
price is to be noted down on the group leaders card. As each child makes a purchase and leaves, the 
group leader notes down the name of the child, the amount purchased* At the end of the allotted time, 
the group leader will calculate the total weight purchased, the total cost, collect this money from the 
teacher and hand it over. He/she will check on the change received before leaving. 

A sample of a group leader’s card is given overleaf. On return to the school, the group leaders 
can sit together and draw up a detailed statement of accounts for the day. This will indicate the total 
quantity of each vegetable pu rebased , their prices, the total cost of each type and the total amount 
spent ; the money received and the balance left. 


At the market the, students will buy each item, preferably in the order of thtir lists. Ihe 
teacher may keep an eye to ensure that there is no undue crowding at any one stall. Before leaving the 
market, each child is expected to total up the weight of the vegetables purchased On return to school, 
they will work out the costs, total up and find out how much balance is due to them. After checking 
the bill presented by each child, the teacher may initial it and return to the student the balance due to 
him/her. 
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Developing speed in calculation is as much a 
part of this exercise as the experience of visiting 
the market and buying things. A11 materials pur- 
chased, students’ cards and group leader-cards 
mustbe put in place by the end of the day in a 
small display, which can be viewed by psrenis if 
they come in afterwards. Children must be well- 
briefed about the project before they actually go to 
the market. This is important if one is to avoid 
excitement and confusion at the spot. They should 
also know who the group leaders are and their 
responsibilities. Instructions about filling in cards 
as well as a practice session are necessary. The 
cards must be carried in shirt pockets and filled in 
* as soon as purchases are made. It entries are 
made promptly there will be no problems in 
calculation and in giving back money. The need 
to behave in an orderly fashion, to avoid inconveniencing other customers and to behave 
courteously to the shop-keepers are also to be stressed while briefing the class. 

As an added precaution, it may be as well to take the students in school uniform— if there is 
one. Parents might be requested to collect their charges from the school if possible, espcciaUy of 
the excursion is to be arranged after regular working hours. O 


GROUP LEADER’S CARS 
Nano* Sunil Chandra 

Item: Potato Rote: R$ 1.60 per kg 
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A PROJECT IN CLASS IX 


Faced by three new sections I had a lot to do 
to establish the correct tone and relationship in 
order to draw out the best in the class. I noticed 
that the most diffident and passive were the 
students of class IX- 

. I started with an oral recitation test. The 
children were too shy to put expression into 
what they said. Some of them had rich voices 
and an obvious capacity to be expressive. 

So a project had to be thought of; something 
that would bring the inhibited ones out of their 
shells and wou«d involve everyone. A play. "The 
Stranger” from their text was taken. Every 
child in the class was given a chance to read a 
part- It took time but the children seemed to 
‘‘come alive” and eojoy the work. Then the 
class was broken into four groups (the four 
houses) and the children were told that they'd be 
given two weeks to find and act out a short play 
and that every child would have to be involved in 
some way or the other. 1 helped the children 
and encouraged them wherever necessary. Soon 
the children began to warm up to the whole 
project. I spent time discussing it, pointing out 


errors and generally guiding them, being 
extremely careful to see that all criticism was 
constructive. The children were also told that 
they’d have to change their dresses; nothing 
elaborate, but certainly something meaningful. 

At the end of the second week, ft was found 
that the class needed more time for practice, to they 
were given one more week. During the last week 
the class broke up into four groups. In turn one 
group stayed in class and I watched and helped 
them. This gave the children the confidence they 
needed. 

Three judges were invited and there was great 
excitement as the children performed on the final 
day. The result of the whole project was that it 
drew out many quiet children. Bidden talents 
were exposed and a new, rich relationship was 
established between me and the children The 
winning group was given a fed mark each as an 
encouragement and I congratulated the whole 
class for their hard work and the pleasant morning. 

Mrs. N. David 
English Teacher 
Naval School 
Chaaakyapuri, New Delhi 
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SCHOOL SOCIAL WORK. 


The post* Independence period has been a 
period of rapid changes in every sphere of 
activity in our country. The school system is 
both an agent of change and a product of 
several changes that are taking place in Society. 
In the urban areas there have been both quanti- 
tative as well as qualitative changes in the 
school system. There has been a phenomenal 
increase in the number of schools and in the 
number of children seeking admission. Children 
enter school at a much younger age and there 
is a larger number of girls in these schools. The 
changes in the quality of edncation are much 
more subtle although no less significant. 

Any organized system presents certain 
lacunae and problems at any given point of time. 
There have been instances of individuals, 
institutions and organized groups who have 
responded to these challenges and have con- 
sciously tried to bring about changes from with- 
in the system. During the last eleven or twelve 
years there has been a naw brand of professio- 
nal called the 'Social Worker* who has emerged 
on the educational scene. A small band of auch 
professionals celled the School Social Workers 
Group came into being in the year 1S78 at the 
Initiative of the worker at St. Thomas' School. 

The objectives of this group have been : 

* to uphold and maintain certain essential 
standards of practice. 

* to gain new strengths and insights by a 
mutual sharing of experiences. 

* to strive to enhance the professional compe- 
tence of new entrents and to groom them in 
a way which would enable them to function 
more efficiently. . 

* to share their professional, expertise with 
those individuals and institutions who ask 
for it. 

* to develop appropriate field models of school 
Social Work which could be shared with 
professionals and the public. 

* to focus its attention on those educational 
issues which need further clarification by 
means of seminars, workshops and 
conferences. 

* to conduct structured programmes which are 

aimed at personal growth and development 


of the different levels of personnel and 
groups in the school system. 

During the brief span of its existence it has 
been active in conducting seminars and work- 
shops on subjects of topical interest and rele- 
vance. With the introduction of class XII it 
initiated a Seminar (among thirteen schools) on 
“The Teenager— a Class-room Challenge". In 
the year 1 980, in collaboration with the Vishwa 
Yuvak Kendra, it organized a series of workshops 
on SUPW for different levels of personnel in the 
educational system. A working paper entitled 
"Face to Face with SUPW** was prepared by the 
group. Significantly enough, people from the 
NCERT, CBSE, Principals, Officials of the Direc- 
torate of Education, NDMC and teachers were 
participants at the workshops. A beginning was 
made in exploring the possibilities and challen- 
ges of Implementing SUPW in the predomi- 
nantly urban day school. 

The few models of S.U.P.W. which have 

been evolved could serve as guides for other 
schools. 

The School Social Workers group is n rrrtntiy 
engaged in organizing an intensive orientation 
programme for student welfare workers who are 
working in N.D.M.C. schools. The programme 
is essentially designed to link performance of 
the staff to broad educational objectives and is 
aimed towards achieving personal growth and 
development. 

Other programmes on the anvil include a 
few * Demonstration Projects" to show how a 
definite shape could be given to SUPW in 
schools wherein lira authorities have evinced 
interest in this educational innovation. 

The School Social Workers Group is a volun- 
tary body of about 13 Social Workers in Delhi 
and the official name of the group is the Sub- 
committee on School Social Work of the Indian 
Association of Trained Social Workers. Presently 
the chair person is Miss Geeta Verma. She is on 
the staff of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhawan end the 
Secretary is Mrs. Sumati Ghosh who works at 
Springdales School, Pusa Road, 

Mrs. Uma Subramaniam 
School Social Worker 
St. Thomas' School New Delhi 
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CONTINENTAL JIGSAWS 



Trace these jigsaw shapes and transfer them on to stiff cardboard. Primary 
school pupils can then spend an interesting time putting them together to form 
three continents. Each box contains the pieces for one of the continents. 
The world map in the atlas can serve as general guide to the shapes of the 
different land masses. This will also serve to fix in the pupils' minds the 
general outline of a continent, before they start practising free-hand drawing 


of maps. 
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A MEW WAY OF USING DRINKING STRAWS 



The pictures shown here give you some ideas about models that can be made 
by pasting drinking straws on a dark-colour paper or card background. Pastel 
paper, though a little expensive, can provide interesting colours to set off the 
white/yellow of the straws. They should be cut carefully to size and fixed in 
position with a strong adhesive— try Quickfix or Fevicol. 

For a little variety, pipe cleaners may be used to make up the circles or other 
curved lines. These may also be painted or dipped in a dye. 

Other models you might like to try-a tractor, a train, a bus, a road-roller, a 
wheelbarrow, trees, birds 
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USING BEHAVIOURAL OBJECTIVES 

by Jose Paul 

Lakshmi bus been teaching English to the eight-year olds for two periods. As a result of this 
I easoo she expects something definite to happen. What ? Certainly, one of her goals is to finish that 
particular lesson before the next test ; but surely she has more to achieve. As a good teacher she 

realises that : 

* education is a process that brings about desirable changes in a student. 

* each subject or activity in the school curriculum contributes towards these changes. 

* the changes are part of a continuous process that starts when the student enters school and continues 
c«ea after he leaves. 

The edacationnl objectives that Lakshmi sets for each lesson spell out the changes that she 
wishes to produce in her pupils — changes in their knowledge, their skills and abilities, their interests, 
wnlaett and attitudes. In more technical language, these changes must take place in the cognitive, 
psycho— tor and affective domains. 

Let us suppose that the following represents a sample list of objectives for any one lesson. 

1. The child will be able to recognise twenty new words in the lesson and state their meanings. 

2. The child will be able to use at least fifteen of these words in simple sentences. 

3L The child will be able to state the opposites of ten words in the lesson. 

4. The child will be able to recognise the subject and the predicate in a simple sentence. 

JL The child will be able to pick out the verbs (action words) in a sentence and recognise them as the 
predicate. 

6 . The child will be able to read the lesson aloud with correct pronounciation and expression. 

7. The child will be able to re-tell the story to the class in his/her own words. 

5. The child will be able to make np a simple story and relate it to the class, 

9l Given a collection of jumbled sentences, the child will be able to arrange them in sequence. 

IQ. The child will be able to work cooperatively with a group of students, so that they can help 

11. The child will appreciate one of the qualitites (say, courage) depicted by the hero of the stray. 

12. The child will be able to judge the value of the story as applied to himself/herself. 

13. The child will be able to answer simple questions relating to the text. 

How does Lakshmi set about reaching these goals ? She plans her teaching strategies — that the 
pupils are exposed to a variety of tearaing experiences, to which they react. Since the behavioural 
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changes are to be seen in the child. It is important for her to » member that these learning experiences 
are not the same as the content of the lesson or what she does in class. Some of her goals can be 
achieved through the content of the text-book (as is required by objective 13) but others such as story- 
telling or creating new stories can only be achieved by exposing the pupils to active experiences in the 
classroom. Objectives like working co-operatively with a group and helping each other call for giving 
the children opportunities to do just that in some classes. Possibilities for group work must be consci- 
ously thought of and tried out- Could, for example, the children work in small groups to list the 
difficult words in the lesson, find their meanings in the dictionary, re-tell stories, compose new stories, 
analyse sentences and carry out similar exercises in grammar ? No doubt all these activities could be 
carried out individually and the teacher could correct the mistakes of each child j but involvement in 
group activity will lead them towards the goal set out in objective number 10, while also achieving some 
success towards other objectives. 

Objective number 6 requires the children to read the story aloud in front of the class with 
correct pronounciation and expression. This clearly indicates that either the teacher or a competent 
student must read the lesson aloud first, stressing the correct pronounciation of new words end observing 
all the punctuation. Repetition of this, followed by practice on the part of the children must follow. 

If individual reading is not possible, perhaps this could also be tried out in small groups. Competent 
students could be permitted to help the less able ones. The ability to read with understanding and 
fluency is an important part of language experiences. 

T earning and using new vocabulary (objectives 1,2,3) could be worked on in two ways. The 
teacher could dictate the list of words, their meanings and give sample sentences. A much better 
learning experience is one where the child is actively involved in seeking out the words from the text, 
finding their meanings in a dictionary, discussing their context with classmates in the group and then 
writing sentences on his own. Such activity sparks off interest and allows for much interaction and 
learning from each other. 

Objective 4 will need initial explanation by the teacher, if the grammar is not already known. 
This must be followed by plenty of teacher — initiated discussion in the classroom. Objectives 6, 7 and 3 
call for giving the children opportunities to talk in class. Apart from this particular skill that the teacher 
seeks to develop in her students, they gain immense self-confidence learn the art of listening carefully 
and patiently. Objective 8 is aimed at developing imaginative and creative thinking in the children. 
One way. is to ask each child to provide a sentence and thus build up the story. Small groups could 
brainstorm and produce lists of sentences based on a story outline and then select the most appropriate 
ones to compose their story. Achieving Objective 9, calls for much pre-planning on the part of the 
teacher ; she needs to have many jumbled stories readily at hand to provide both variety and practice in 
the exercise. 

The learning of any subject can be relevant or irrelevant to the child’s own life. It can have 
an impact on the child's personal set of values, and produce changes in the affective domain. The teacher 
subtly helps the children in the procees of clarifying their values ; of imbibing healthy and positive atti- 
tude'. from the many learning experiences they are exposed to. Discussions on the lesson can help 
project the values contained in it. Comparing and contrasting a number of other situations with which 
the children can identify themselves strengthens these values in them so that they become personal ar.d 
internalised. 
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Thus a teacher needs to provide many learning experiences of different birds ; to accomplish a 
harmonious blend between the content of the text and the teaching methods used in order to achieve 
the objectives. These experieces must be organised in a sequence which helps the children to progressively 
reach higher and higher standards A teacher is realty a manager who makes successful use of resources 
within aod outside the schools, plans clearly and imaginatively and thus leads his/her class towards the 
desired behavioural changes. 

Is it adequate to set the educational objectives and manage the learning experiences ? How 
does the teacher find out if the students have actually reached the goals ? This calls for a careful 
tiahuHoa which tells the teacher : 

* whether the student has reached the objectives. 

* whether the learning experiences provided to the student were suitable and adequate, or could be 

im proved/changed. 

* whether there is a need to revise the objectives themselves. 

A variety of evaluation techniques must be used— written and oral tests, practical tests, obser- 
vation of pupil behaviour and interviews, questionnaires and check-lists— in ordet'that the teacher's 
gives him/her a correct picture of the students’ achievements. The written tests prepared by 
the can be graded so that each objective is tested at varying levels of difficulty. For exam- 

ple; in Lakshmi’s set of objectives, the first one calls on the student to recognise new words and know 
heir meanings. Look at the three types of tests given below and observe how they become progressively 
more difficult. 

"When I took leave of this island I carried on board, for relics, the fereat goat-skin cap I bad 
made, my umbrella, and one of the parrots, also 1 forgot not to take the money 1 formerly mentioned, 
which had laid by me so long useless that it had grown rusty or tarnished, and could hardly pass for 
silver, till it had been a little rubbed and handled, at also some money I found in the wreck of the 
Spanish ship.*’ 

TIST 1 : Read the passage given and find the words which have the same meanings as the phrases 
given below. 

i- land surrounded on all sides by the sea iii. turn dark on the surface 
ii. things left from the past iv. what is left after an accident. 

1ST 2 : Match the words in column II with the meanings given in column 1: 


Column I 

Column II 

to be annoyed with someone 

calm 

cunning, sly 

selfish 

make no noise 

brisk 

active, agile, alert 

cool 

neither hot nor cold 

silent 

weak, helpless 

artful 

very ugly 

angry 

not excited, quiet 

hideous 

to think only of yourself 

feeble 
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TEST 3 : Underline the word which has the same meaning as : 


wonder 

arrest 

exertion 

hast# 


roam, marvel, ordinary, expectation 

stand erect, listen carefully, take into custody, lock up 

effort, adventure, picnic, advice 

jealousy, hurry, thin mist, lift with ropes 


Objective 2 requires the students to use the new words in sentences. This implies understan- 
ding the meaning and the context in whicn they may be used. Here are four samples of tests : 


TEST 4 : Match the following to form complete sentences : 

1. The caretaker keeps ... 

2. The choir sings 

3. They buried him 

4. Success depends ... 

3. Mother extracted 

6. The rival groups 


in a grey coffin, 
had a battle with guns, 
watch in the museum at night, 
juice from oranges, 
carols at Christmas time, 
on bard work. 


TEST 5 : Fill up the blanks using words from this list : inmates, fashion, depot, gorge, leasb, mariner. 

1. The Army*t supplies are stored in a supply . 

2. It is the — — —to wear long hair. 

3. Wc passed through a — — — — between the mountains. 

4. Those students are the of the boarding house. 

5. The man kept the angry dog firmly on the . 

6. The — was glad to be on his ship again. 

TEST 6 : Replace the bold phrases end words with a single word : 

1. The children threw waste paper all over the room. 

2. The man was standing all by himself. 

3. Mother keeps the soil in the flower pot wet. 

4. The cat made a humming sound to show she felt happy. 

TEST 7 : Use the following words in sentences of your own : link ; pompous ; scandal ; splash ; 
vapour ; trifle. 


It might be said that the usage of new words could be tested orally in the course of conversa- 
tion on carefully selected topics between the teacher and student. This would prove difficult to assess 
and may not be a truly objective assessment to the student's ability. 
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Objective 3 expects the student to show knowledge of "opposites’. 


TEST g : Fill in the blanks with suitable words : 

1. He fell from the top of the stairs to the — — — . 

2. I like a soft pillow, but mother uses a — — — one. 

3. My bag is — — — while yours is light. 

4. The king is cruel to his enemies, but kind to his — — 

5. John wears a clean shirt to school, while George’s shirt is- 


TEST 9 1 Match the words in cotumn 1 with their opposites from column II. 


Column 1 

Column 11 

praise 

die 

arrive 

condemn 

live 

misbehave 

laugh 

depart 

behave 

cry 


Objectives 4 and 3 require recognition of verbs, and the subject and predicate of sentences. In 
addition to sentences chosen from new sources, it might be a good idea to include some from the text 
itself. This provides a check on their recollection of the text. In addition these tests check the 
application of the principles of grammar. 


TEST 10 : Pair the subjects given in column I with the predicates given in column II and write out 
complete sentences. 


Column I 
The bees 
The dogs 
The lions 
The ducks 
The birds 
The sheep 


Column II 

quack 

chirp 

bark 

bleat 

roar 

buzz 


Slightly more complicated sentences of this type may be given : 


TEST 11 : 

Column I 
The old baker 
The doctor 
The cat 
The driver 
A policeman 
This bicycle 


Column II 

looked at the traffic light, 
bakes delicious cakes, 
treats patients kindly, 
is not for sale, 
can see in the dark- 
caught the thief. 
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TEST 12 : Rewrite these jumbled, sentences correctly: 

i. learning how was Margaret to knit. iv. her cut has my tooth sister baby f 

ii. teacher listen did to not me the. v. faithful man is the friend of a dog. 

iii. man very was honest the. vi day was very it a yesterday warm. 

TEST 13 : Divide these sentence# into subject and predicate and write them in the t\ 
shown. 

i. The baby slept. iv- The new king ruled wisely. 

ii. He accepted the gift. v. The boy made a stupid mistake. 

iii. You will win the race. vi. Bob and Mary crossed the busy street. 


No. 


Subject 

! 

1 

| 


Predicate 


1. 

..... 

j The baby 

1 


i slept 

! 





In such tests both familiar and unfamiliar sentences need to be included, 

. Objectives 6,7 and 8 cover important aspects of language teaching, but are *?.***__ 

written form. Correct pronounciation and intonation, fluency in speech se * con , 

sion and creative or imaginative thinking are best tested in action. The student cou as . 

out a passage, re-tell a story to a small group or create a small story for them. These aspec $ cou 
graded on a five-point scale as shown here. It is important that the teacher does not pena ise gramma 
tical errors and mistakes in pronunciation when grading the child for creative a uities or se 
confidence. 

Pronunciation 


I 

1 

(below 

average) 


1 

2 

(average) 


t 

5 


(good) 


(very good) (excellent) 


Self-expression 
Fluency in reading 
Proper intonation 


Self-confidence 
(io face class) 

Crcativi f v to com- 
pose new stories) 


1 


* 

4 


I 

5 

I 

5 

I 
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Such trading gives the teacher and the student an indication of which areas of language learn- 
ing need re-in (Sreemr nt. 

The test for objective 9 would obviously be made up of a collection of sentences which are to 
be re-arranged in the correct sequence. 

TEST 14: Re-arrangc these sentences to form a complete story. 

i- John wanted to know if he could light matches. 

ii* A box of matches lay on the table near his uncle. 

iii. He saw his uncle smoking a pipe. 

iv. John was a curious little boy. 

v. He picked up the matches and struck one. 

vi. He was standing near the nylon curtains in the living room. 

viL A brave fireman rescued John. 

viii. He was careless and threw the glowing match near them. 

ix. The curtains caught fire and soon the whole house was ablaze, 

x. The fireman picked up John and carried him outside. 

xi. John's mother rushed to call the fire brigade. 

xii. John had to be admitted to hospital with burns. 

xiii. Luckily only John was hurt and the others were safe* 

xiv. He will not play with fire again. 

Objectives 10,11 and 12 are difficult to test and yet every objective has to be measurable if it is 
to be of use. By carefully observing the children in a number of situations (within and outside the 
classroom), the teacher should be able to form some assessment of qualities like taking the initiative in 
group work, co-operation with others, acceptance of specific values and internalisation of the same. These 
may be marked on a five-point scale as explained earlier. 

n - i ■ ■ 

The last objective is easily tested both orally and in written tests. It is essentially a test of the 
recall type, which requires the student to remember facts learnt in the text of the lesson. 

A teacher is rather like a gunner aiming at a target. He/she has to take into account many 
facton— the objectives and how easy they are to achieve, the variety of objectives ; the textual material, 
teaching aids and other resources available ; the previous knowledge of the children, their capabilities; 
the time available for her work. Keeping this in mind he/she plans the learning experiences for the 
thildren and guides them ulotg. The teacher feels satisfied if all her students reach a mastery level set 
by the objectives. He/she should aim high so that at least 80% of the class reaches the required 
standards io 80% of the objectives set out for a lesson There will always be the students who are 
exceptionally good and others who have great difficulty in coping wi>h the work. However, it is a 
challenge that all of us must face boldly — for it is in seeing the end-products that we receive the greatest 
satisfaction of our professional careers. 0 

SCHOOL LOAN KITS FOR BIOLOGY LESSONS 

The National Museum of Natural History in collaboration with the Educational Planning Group has produced time 
prototype school loan kits for the use of Biology teachers in the middle and senior classes. The three kits are based on 

Protozoa ; Molluscs ; Fossils . 

Each kit contains specimens and charts for use in the classroom, a Teachers Guide and questionnaires for the students. 
They are available on loan to schools in Delhi. Kindly contact the Coordinator, Department of Educational Services at 
the Museum (tel. no. 385849) 
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An Experiment at St. Xavier’s School, Delhi 


We were first introduced to the idea of letting 
the children in our classes read at different 
levels, when we saw a multi - level reading 
kit, sometime in March 1981. The kit consists 
of one hundred folders each containing a 
passage to be read. by the children, followed by 
some exercises and questions. These are desig- 
ned to test the children's vocabulary, compre- 
hension, grammar and skill in using words. They 
can usually be answered in single words or short 
sentences. The folders are colour-coded and 
divided into ten graded levels of Increasing 
difficulty. This means that at each level there 
are tan folders. 

A novel part of this scheme is the use of 
printed work-books by the children, wherein 
they can write the answers to the comprehen- 
sion exercises and correct them on their won 
with the help of a key card, in addition each 
of these student records contains outline 
graphs where the students can fill in squares to 
indicate their achievement after each lesson. 
These enable us to decide when a student can 
be allowed to proceed to the next higher level. 

Our initial reaction was one of extreme diffi- 
dence, How could we possibly handle a class 
of nearly fifty students, if each of them was 
reading something different ? How could 
c nidren of Class III be expected to draw graphs? 
How could we ensure that they did not merely 
look into the key cards and fill in answers ? 
With much support and encouragement from 
our headmaster, F(. Thomas, we started. 

The first weeks were quite a strain. It took 
us eimest three full weeks to test the children, 
using the testing or starter booklets provided, 
so as to ascertain their individual levels of com- 
petence. Here we came up against our first 


surprise. Having been used to taking it for 
granted that every child could read one given 
English textbook. It was an eye-opener to find 
that we had some whose achievement was not 
even at Class II level, while a few others 
could confidently start at level 3 or 4. The class 
on the whole could read only at level 1 comfor- 
tably. The process of testing is certainly 
tedious as it involves taking small groups of 
children, administering one test after another 
until we find out their levels. To cope with the 
large numbers, additional testing booklets were 
bought by the school. 

Even before the testing started, we enlisted, 
a colleague's help to teach the children 
about graphs. Although it is taught in 
mathematics somewhat later on, we found that 
with a simple explanation and a few examples, 
the idee could be got across quite easily to our 
students. Remember that they had just been 
promoted from Class II to Class III I They found 
it great fun to colour in the squares to show 
many correct answers they had. 

Early in the experiment, we found the 
whole idea was an excellent way to let the 
children know that each one is only competing 
against himself. There were the usual calls of 
"Miss, he's cheating", "Miss, he looked into the 
card and wrote the answers Once it was 
made clear that there would be no comparisons 
drawn between the boys, ihis problem ceased. 

With practice, the children have learnt to 
take or ask for a folder of the appropratie level. 
They now get on with their work in a brisk, 
business-like manner When Ihey have com- 
pleted the exercises, they are free to take the 
key card from our tables and check their answers 
and fill in their graphs. Only then do they come 
to the teacher. They enjoy and understand 
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what they are reading and have a sense of 
achievement when allowed to go on to higher 
levels. Independent reading and writing streng- 
thens their self-confidence and all of them have 
shown progress. Sometimes the brighter 
students are seen helping those who are less 
able. The clever children appreciate the challe- 
nge and take the initiative in looking up diction- 
aries and trying out additional exercises. 

We asked two of them to give us their 
reactions : 

"We improve our writing. We like to do 
builders (reading folders). We know some 
stories and we have to do questions. It is a new 
method of English. We do step by step." 

—Vikas Nath, III- B 

"When we do builders the main thing is to be 
honest. There are stories and questions. We 
have to answer these questions in a special 
book. Then we have to check the answers 
with a key card. There Is a square beneath 
the lines where we write our answers. In the 
square we have to write our marks out of five. 
That is A part. The B part is out of twenty. 
We like the builders very much." 

Prashant Sharma, III- B 

Where we feel the need to do more, is with 
the children whose competence in English is 
Inadequate. They too, are happy to be involved 
in the project, but are perhaps not gaining as 
muen as the others. As the children do not read 
pa » agon aloud, thera is no opportunity to check 
on pronounciation. Oral work, answering ques- 
tions, self-expression, conversation are other 
areas that have to be tackled by a language 
teacher. Group activities had not been taken 
up in the first term as each student was working 


independently. Dramatisation of some passages 
could be attempted. As the emphasis in the 
comprehension exercises lies in understanding 
of the text, the children were inclined to ignore 
spellings and good handwriting. It was easy to 
copy the answer from the text and this meant 
that the spellings of new words did not have to 
be learnt. 

The first six weeks (April to mid-May) were 
almost entirely taken up with our experiment in 
using the kit. Subsequently, when school 
re-opened In July, we took steps to remedy the 
situation. This term we use the multi-level 
reading kit for two periods out of a total of 
seven periods alloted to language teaching pej 
wepk The more able students who hsve> [©ac- 
hed level 10, now use the kit as a library and read 
those folders which they have not studied earlier. 
During the remaining five periods while we use 
the prescribed reader, we devise many additional 
extension exercises based on the text. Where 
formerly grammar and composition tended to be 
taught separately, they are now being incorpora- 
ted with the reader. The children respond well 
and we find them doing far more than we 
anticipate. 

The four teachers involved in the experiment 
have now got into the habit of consulting with 
each other regularly and frequently. We meet once 
s week. If not more often, to compare notes, 
‘ plan work based on the reader and share ideas. 
This too has been a very positive outcome of 
our experiment. 

1 Tars Ssfir . Monies De Souza 
■ • Mary Regis Jinny D’Sosza 

(The multi-level reading kit used In this experi- 
ment It available from India PubHshtng House, 30 B 
Prehlad Market New OelhMIOOOB. Write to them to 
find out about dealers in other cities.) ‘ 


CALLING HISTORY TEACHERS 

Are you planning to take your students (Class VI end above) to the National Museum. 
Janpath. New Delhi to seethe exhibit on the Indus Valley Civilisation ? A worksheet on this topic 
has been published by the Educational Resources Centre, New Delhi. Devised by teachers at the 
Teachers Centre, Springdales School, the worksheet is to be handed to individual, students at or 
before they visit the museum. Students can then answer questions based on the archaeological 
artifacts displayed there. 

Worksheets will be available in Januaiy 1982. .at a moderate price,, from The Teachers 
Centre, Springaales School and the Educational Planning Grcup. 
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Some Tips About Making Charts 


Every classroom usually has a wide variety of charts displayed on its walls. In the first years 
of school, these are made by the teacher and used as teaching aids. In older classes, pupils often make 
charts summarising lessons learnt during the year. It is worthwhile remembering a few points when 
making charts, in order to make them fully effective. The teacher could also discuss these ideas with 
students before they actually start work on their charts. • 

* Be simple and straightforward. Generally each chart should present only one main idea. The 
inclusion of too many details leads to overcrowding and prevents the viewer from concentrating on 
the important points. 

* Use large bold letters. The taller the lettering, the thicker it must be in order to avoid looking 
spidery and amateurish. Choose a comfortable size of lettering. 



It is now possible to buy plastic lettering steatite (two sizes of capital letters). The use of 
these makes a chart look neat and saves time. 

* Drawing light pencil lines, with the help of a metre-i uler (borrow it from the laboratory, if yon do 
not have one) keeps the writing on a straight line. This too contributes greatly to the overall 
impression created when the chart goes up on the wall. 

If the captions involve writing more than a few words, you might like to use a running 
This must be large enough to be read from a distance of about 30-50 cm. Here too. writing between 
two lightly-drawn pencil lines ensures letters of an even size. 

* Arrange all pictures before starting to paste them. This will give you an idea of how the chart will 
look afterwards. Apart from being uncluttered, the positioning of the material on the chart «1 mmiM 
lead the eye to flow freely from one item to the next in the intended order. This may mean using 

or arrows to direct the eyes. 

* Where a chart is expected to give a large number of details, it is helpful to use number or picture 
symbols and give a key which helps the viewer understand them. 
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* Use colour for specific purposes and do not use too many colours in one chart. Bright colours draw 
the attention of the viewer and need to be used carefully to give emphasis where it is needed. 

A chart needs to give a pleasing, complete appearance. Often this is achieved merely by 
drawing a border around it. 

* Select appropriate materials for tbe painting and lettering to be done on a chart. How often we see 
children spend hours on drawing thick letters and then filling them in laboriously with a fine-tipped 
felt pen ! Thick felt pens help in putting in headings and captions Quickly ; alternatively a flat brush 
can be used. Long handled brushes are more easily controlled. 

Cotton wool wrapped around a stick helps to colour wash large areas. 

Use Indian Ink or waterproof poster paints for posters or charts that will be displayed outside, 
as felt pen ink will fade quickly in strong sunlight. 

* The gum used should not show through the pasted material in dark patches. 

Pencil work that needs to be rubbed out can be tackled after the ink or paint is completely dry. 
Use a clean eraser and rub it gently on the paper to avoid spoiling the art work. Remember that with 
some paints (which are semi-transparent) pencil lines will show through. 

* Another point worth thinking about : should the chart merely reproduce a diagram or illustration 
found in the text-book on a larger scale ? Can the same material be presented in a better, more 
striking manner, which will help the viewers remember the content better ? 

Charts can be of several types. Flow charts show a progression of ideas or events. Arrows 
and lines link the ideas or events and show their sequence. Often the events are written inside boxes 
to make them stand out better. Tbe process by which soap is made; how water is purified, the way in 
which a country is governed, a family tree are some examples of flow charts. 



Data charts are used to present information. This information needs to be carefully selected 
so that the facts and figures are truly relevant and are not too many in number. Data charts need not 
only be made up of rows and columns of figures. They could also take the form of bar or column 
graphs, pictographs and pie charts. The example shown overleaf gives information about different 
countries and also permits me reader to matte comparisons between them. 
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When a teacher wishes to emphasise a point strongly, a set of contrasting pictures often helps— 
this is a compare and contrast chart. For example, one picture could show an untidy child while the 
other one shows the same child looking neat and clean. Another type of chart that primary teachers 
often use may also be Of some use in higher classes. This is a flipchart. It consists of a number of 
pictures of fhe'iame size bound together in such a way that the teacher can turn them over while she 
is talking about them — rather like a calendar. In fact the reverse of calendar sheets are usually blank 
and can be used effectively in this way. Such flip charts may be used to illustrate stories in the primary 
classes. In hi ghe r classes, they could be used to present a sequence of events or ideas. It is important 
to show only one picture or idea on each page. For senior students the same idea can be converted 
into a atrip chart, with the pictures placed one after the other in a sequence— rather like a comic. Charts 
can also be used to involve children in an experience like answering the questions of a quiz and 
looking fofthe solutions to mathematical problems. 


Whatever^kind of chart is used, it must be remembered that they are intended to be ased and 
not only to serve as decorations for the classroom. In the middle and senior classes, one often finds 
that a chart attracts attention for about a week after it is put up and subsequently it is ignored com- 
pletely. Apart from wall newspapers or magazines, the children rarely bother to look at the display. 
Obviously this that the teacher should distribute the work of making charts so that every child 

participates, and something new goes up periodically throughout the year To save on expenses both 
sides of the paper can be used where possible, and sometimes pictures with captions or headings written 
on strips of paper, may be pinned directly on to display boards. 
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1 •' "She takes a lot of Interest In different activities like making' files which contain many 

photetjfof different kings from Prhhviraj Chauhan to Timur We have fun in the History period be- 
cause our teapKerteeches us in e dramatic way, which helps us in understanding. I go home and tel 

mv mother about different kings because I don't have any brothers or sisters " . _ . 

— IvUS Aznar, / c 


5 ,1 ! "Itis* rilceto know about the times long ago, about the way of life end the sort of people, 
to me, as I read the lesson the * story passes as a film or a movie in my mind. All the interesting 
people, the way they dressed, lived,- ate, the sort of character they had and the sort, of judgement 
they bad Is good to know.” Vistasp Bhatnagar, 7 A 

"In trie Dussehra holidays diir teacher asked us to make a' pictorial-album.* 1 foundthe 
work very interesting and did H: enthusiastically " - — chandrasekharan tyer. 7B 

^hewaraand battles df olden times create anew thrill In us when we hear about them 
or 'whan - We mad about them in books We also feel an urge in us to be brave iike our ancestral 
people and face difficulties as they come our way. Sometimes we even.feel pity for.them when we 
hear of how they .livedo under what conditions they lived." —Mohan Varghese, 7 E 

"History is a‘ bore' subject to some extent when you have to learn dates {only dates, 
nothing else)." -Vineet Gupta. 7 E 

"She told us about the kings In the form of stories, so that we were encouraged and had 
the desire to learn more; 1 took books from the library and was able to learn mom about 
mom kings." -S. Gokul Ram, J E 

"This year we are doing History by the help of stories and diagrams as we nevar did 
before. — Rajesh Malhotra, 7 E 

"As we do *a lesspn we make drawings, and all of us in class appreciate each other's 
works ... ... ... ... in the form of a story, our interest rises. We come to know about the monuments 

end buildings built by kings. ; We come to know" about the habits, the wrong and good ways and 

styles of kings - We get a lot of kndwledge which we tell to our younger brothers, and 

sisters." j : — Arvinder Singh Bedi, 7 E 

"l enjoy reading History because it is just like a story and those stories are full of war, 

interest and excitement... ..... We learn about many brave kings and their brave deeds with 

the help of our teacher we organised some plays on many kings. 

- Parmeet Singh Grover, 7 E 
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FREEDOM TO LEARN 

p . -Excerpts from the report of the Working Group set up by the Central Board of Secondary 
Jic* on to study the desirability of granting functional autonomy or experimental status to tome 


"Freedom to experiment and innovate das repeatedly brought fruitful results**- Fr T V 
JEunuunkal, Chairman, CBSE. * ' 

Areas in which a school can exercise its creative resources include curriculum improvement, evalua- 
tion, value education, educational management, non-formal education, vocationalisation and the 
establishment of useful and lasting links with the community in which it exists. 

While applying for autonomy, the school should carefully select the size and quality of the experi- 
mental status that it would like to involve itself in. Schools may offer one or more areas from those 
listed or may propose a new area for consideration. 

(a) Developing a scientific (researched) system of internal assessment 

(b) Introducing a specially developed curriculum for more effective achievement of the goals in 
subjects which are important, but which pose special difficulty such as Physical and Health 
Education, Socially Useful Productive Work and Community Service, Education in Human 

Y?J. UC * » scheme for ado pti on of a rural school ; or projects and programmes that give a social 

nr orientation to students. 

(c) Accepting the basic syllabus of the Board, but adding enrichment courses in areas like Popula- 
tion Education, Productivity Education, Environmental Education, etc. 

(d) While accepting the Board’s syllabus and examination, developing specific approaches and 

methods (educational technologies) so as to improve- significantly the learning effectiveness in 
Specified subjects. . 

(e) Developing own syllabi and curricula in all the subjects for a whole stage, such as primary or 

middle ot both, developing suitable educational methods and evaluation' techniques and 
prescribing suitable books. 

(f ) Developing a qualitatively different syllabus in one or more subjects out of the Languages, 
Mathematics, Sciances and Social Sciences Groups for the Secondary stage (Classes IX-X) and 
holding own examination in that subject (s) in place of the Board’s examination. 

(g) Developing a vocational course, after sufficient market research and exploration of its job ; 
potential, and establishing active links with the industry industries concerned. 

(h) Developing own syllabi in the Secondary stage in all the subjects (within the Scheme of Studies 
of the Board) and holding own examinations in place of the Board’s examinations, with certi- 
fication from the Board. 

For < f ) and ( h ) 

The Autonomous Schools Committee will institute certain moderation procedures to ensure that the 
marking norms of the school do not vary in any significant measure from those of the Board vis-a-vis 
other schools. This is necessary in the interest of the school and of the students concerned. 

* Among the staff, there must be a sufficient number, forming a core, capable and willing to do action 
research on various aspects of education. Mere paper qualifications are of little import here, unless 
they are combined with qualities of mind and heart, openness, team spirit and a climate and work 
ethos contributory to quality output. Again, mere good record of results in the public examinations 
is, in itself, no guarantee in this matter. A spirit of willingness to search end learn is more important. 
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IN EXPERIMENT IN WRITING POETRY 


The teaching of English Language can become 
an onerous task. The rules of grammar, the 
intricacies of comprehension do tend to become 
routine, and one has to find more interesting 
Methods to develop language consciousness. 
Giving the children a topic and asking them to 
write on it does not excite them at all, in fact it 
eery often is a ‘stop signal' to their tbinking 
machines. 

One of my most rewarding experiences with 
primary school children was when after reading a 
hot* of verse by small children, I set about, 
though ‘with much hesitancy, to introducing poetry 
writing in my class. A topic had to be found; one 
with which the children were familiar, which 
obidd arouse their imagination and heighten their 
sensibilities. Fairy-tales lead the children into 
n world of wishes, and they revel, in thoughts of a 
frmasy world. So, our first topic was "I WISH!" 

Now, no child had till now attempted poetry 
writing. However, to make them all Comfortable, 
X read out some of the poems. To put them in 
tiie right mood, and to give a proper perspective, 
we tint decided to write a Joint poem— n poem by 
the children of class three. Each child would con- 
tribute a line. However certain rules were to be 
observed. First of all, no one was to consciously 
use rhyme. Children have a limited vocabulary sad 
rhyme gets iu the way. It stops the free flow of 
words and associations, and also tends to give the 
poetry a sing -song effect Secondly, so that the 
poem had some form, thechildren would have to 
resort to repetition. Each line would begin with the 
words “I wish". The children closed their eyes 
and thought Then each wrote about her own 
wish. Finally, we had on the black-board a 

poem of fifty-two lines. Here, is an extract from 
it 

1 wish I were a horse with silky hair, 

I wish I were a coconut-tree, with hundreds of 

coconuts on me, 

1 wish 1 were a robot, I would be cruel to all. 

I wish I was so strong that I could break a buil- 
ding in a second. 


—An Experience with Children of Class III 

■ I wish I was an aeroplane made of candies. 

I wish. I „was a witch *ith sharp nails, I could 

claw everybody* , 

I wish I was the Taj-Mahal, everyone would look 

. at me, 

I wish I was a sweet, and when people ate me I. 

would bounce out of their mouths... 

The children were highly excited by now, and 
8sked if they could write their own WISH poems. 
The results were extremely interesting. 

1 wish I were a watch, I would confuse the 
children going to school, 

I wish 1 were a mummy and would have twenty 

children. 

I wish I were a calculator that would give wrong 

answers, 

I wish I were aspring chair, and could throw 

people to the roo& 

1 wish i were Lady Diana, then everyone would 

love me. 

I wish 1 were a foreigner, I would call the Indians 

*blacsk dogs*. 

The more intelligent ones bad already gradua- 
ted into rhyming with considerable ease as is 
evident in the next poem. . 

I wish I was an apple-tree and could give apples 

to everyone, 

I wish I was a fairy and my name could be Dodone, 
I wish 1 was a chair that could have hair 
1 wish I was ah etf that had something to eat like 

a pair, 

I wish I was a book that had a thousand pages, 

I wish I was a mango tree that could live for ages? 

For our literatnre we were lessons 

which dealt with animals and forest- life. So urn 
all decided 1 to write a poem on this subject The 
* children paid special attention to words sugges- 
tive of forest-life. On the day of the poetry class, 
I asked the children to close their eyes aap 
imagine themselves in a forest, to think of all the 
animals they might encounter, sounds they might 
hear, smells they might come across, or special 
’feelings they might have. After sometime we 
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wrote these on the^bovd, 'columnwise.’ This 
helped the children, aft it'Widebed -their vocabulary. * 

They: were now ready to write, their FOREST 
POEMS! 

. , . THE FOREST 

Whjn.JLgot (ptUh! the .forest I heard the wind . , 

-j ■ •! ‘ ' WhislingWOoooooob, 

And heard a cow nfooiog mooooooo, 

I heard the trumpetittg of aa elephant 

aad the walking of an ant 

I beard the baaing of sheep 

aad'saw amonkfcy^tfying to go to sleep/ - - I ’i - 1 

I saw a 'peacock eating nuts. 

And a squirrel finding cooonuts. 

I heard the gurgling of the water in the river, 

Aad. the snarling of the figer. 

THE NOISY FOREST 
Kangaroos leaping. 

Animals steeping, 

Lions peeping 
Trees creekipg. 

. j Lions roaring, 

. . < . Animals snoring,. 
v 'Btephants trumpeting, 

• People hunting. 

Birds tweeting i 

Trees creeking 
Lions stalking 

_ . Animals walking. 

, / : , DEEP FOREST 

In. -the forest,- I could hear 

The wisha-washa of the trees 
- The hissing of- the ; snake 
* . The roaring of the Hon 

The bdomboom of the hunter’ gun. 

The trumpeting of the elephants : 

In the forest I could see 
The birds flying 
The lion running after his prey 
The hippopotamus swimming - 
In the forest, 1 was feeling 

FRIGHTENED ! 

The last poetic activity before school closed 
for the antumn vacations was on . colours. Colo- 
ur * associated with things in daily life : or colour 
associations they wished to tnake or imagine. 
Thsy might be seeing the world through blue- 
tinted glasses ! v 


BLUE 

Blue is the colour of the moon 
Blue is the coiour of the sky 
I ask WHY ? 

Blue is the colour of light 
Blue is the colour oftbe night . 

Blue is the colour of the pot 
Blue is the colour of What hot 
Blue is the colour of a man 
Blue is the colour of the fan 
They told me so. 

. COLOURS 

RED 

Red is a poppy on its barley bed. 

Red are the clips on my head. 

Red is the school belt, 

So are our ribbons. 

BLUE 

Blue is the sky 
Blue is my pencil-box. 

Blue is the river, flowing by 
Blue are the ribbons I wear at home 
So is the world outside. ’ 

GREEN 

Green is the grass that grows on the hill 
Green is the margin in' our books. 

Green is the board In our class, . 

Green is the colour of the leaves 
• So is the world underground. 

COLOURS 
Blo« is the colour of the sea. 

Blue is the colour I can see. 

White ia the colour of some cars. 

White is the colour of the stars. 

Pink is the colour of my key. 

Brown is the colour of tea. 

Black, is the colour of the road. 

Green is the colour of a toad. 

Brown is the colour of a mare, 

Black is the colour of my hair. 

White is the colour of a rabbit. 

Red is the colour of a carrot. 

By now the children had got the feel of 
poetpr writing and were looking forward to their 
next such class. Most gratifiyhig of all was the 
fact, that even the weak children came alive and 
gave up work one never even expected them to 
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